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DEVELOPMENT SITES UP FOR GRABS 


St. Enoch East Car-Park at Stockwell Street 
Temporary Car-Park at Osborne Street 

St. Enoch East Car-Park at King Street 
Gap-site at Goosedubs and Bridgegate 
Briggait Centre & Stockwell Street Corner 
Temporary Car-Park at Stockwell Street 
Temporary Car-Park at Maxwell Street 
Gap-site at Stockwell Street/Carrick Quay 
West Candleriggs at Goldbergs 

Hutcheson Street through to Stockwell Street 


Sac 


The Stockwell Village: 


A Public Dialogue 


nrecent years, Glasgow's waterfront 

from Saltmarket to Jamaica St. has 

deteriorated toa disgraceful level and 
the river-bank is almost a no-go area. Yet 
it runs alongside a street so rich in human 
institutions that it should be coursing with 
people; Strathclyde University student 
residences, St. Andrew's Cathedral, 
Paddy's Market, Hope House Hostel and 
the City’s High Court. Plus the flow of 
people from Gorbals, the Nautical 
College, the Central Mosque and Sheriff 
Court. Such social infrastructure would 
normally ensure the health and wealth of 
any area. However, when it is blighted by 
badly-lit streets, sprawling car-parks, 
abandoned developments and derelict 
buildings, folk might be less inclined to 
bring their goodwill. It's to their credit 
that local residents and traders strive to 
maintain the traditions of the Clydeside, 
Briggait and Stockwell. True especially 
of Paddy's Market and the second-hand 
shops in the railway arches along the 
Briggait, which provide an essential 
service for those who can’t afford High 
St. prices. The peopleare side-lined as the 
future of the area lurches from one 
grandiose development proposal to 
another. Current planning attitudes seem 
to suggest that it could be up for grabs in 
away that will dono favours for Glasgow. 
We have already witnessed the sort of 
grab-and-smash cynicism that replaced 
the St. Enoch Station and Hotel with the 
modernist monstrosity of the St. Enoch 
Centre. 

The concept of the Stockwell Village 
seems to have confused a number of folk. 
Some, no doubt, stubbed out their castellas 
in consternation but others felt they had to 
rush out and declare their bewilderment; 
obviously disturbed by such village- 
idiocy. For them it’s a sacrilege to give a 
traditional, common community a 
collective profile in order to protect it and 
promote it out of its threatened extinction. 
They didn't seem to have any problem 
with the historical linguistic mutations 
that led to that other ancient part of 


Glasgow being named after the 18th 
century merchants whose merchandise 
was almost wholly procured from colonial 
slavery and slave-trading. The Stockwell 
Village is more than a tongue-in-cheek 
notion as it reflects the current activities 
that keep the area alive. Other than 
Paddy’s, the Antiqueand the Junk Markets 
there's not much other commercial 
activity. Whatever trade there is comes 
from the arts and entertainment sectors 
and this is now farand away the dominant 
characteristic of the area. Art studios and 
galleries, recording studios and music 
and book shops; theatres, concert forums, 
ceilidh places and numerous venues 
hosting writers’ groups, folk, blues, jazz 
and comedy clubs and wan-singer-wan- 
song karaoke pubs. Along with the 
countless other bars, cafés and restaurants 
which serve them, they are all as busy as 
they could be... and there's enough 
business for many more. The people, 
players, patrons, contributors and clientele 
who populate the area, travel from farand 
wide totake pickings from thisrich cultural 
undergrowth, 

As someone said ‘just like Greenwich 
Village in New York’. Aye that'll be 
right! The Stockwell/Briggait could never 
becomesucha comfortable, middle-class, 
Bohemian ghetto; its roots are too deeply 
sewn in the ways of common working 
people. Whether or not critics agree wth 
the Stockwell Village image, they can’t 
deny the village-feel of the area. If they 
do, well, maybe their knowledge of the 
community is not as embracing as they 
would like to think. It could leave them 
with a suspicious eye for modest next- 
door developments while assuming that 
every major investment is wrapped up in 
good fortune. History shows us with 
unerring stubbornness that any community 
with a dependency on big commercial/ 
industrial interests is one at constant tisk. 
It is blindness to this that has allowed the 
heart to be torn out of Glasgow. In these 
post-industrial times, it is smallholdings 
and independent concems that will keep 


the community economically and socially 
vibrant. Instead of puffing and huffing, 
those who want their voice to be heard 
should holler a welcome to come down to 
the Stockwell and pump some manow 
into the spine of Glasgow's Old Town, 
What's needed is regeneration ftom 
within, Affordable housing for Tent, 
reasonable commercial leasing, the re- 
planning of the river-bank and the Briggait 
Centre area, the completion and 
occupation of developments and 
properties along Clyde St. and the opening 
of St. Enoch East car-park to a numberof 
development plans rather than waiting 
for the one huge project to emerge. This 
requires co-operation among all interested 
individuals and agencies in the area. Only 
then will the Clydeside once again flourish 
with the stems of staunch humanity that 
can withstand the winds of change that 
have battered Glasgow to bits. It is an 
historical reality that while towns and 
cities have been decimated by post- 
industrial decline, villages have fared 
much better because they survive 
modestly, within themselves. Better rustic 
than rusty and... 
Small is beautiful! 


WHETHER intemperant or tee-total, 
people today cannotignore the existence 
of pubs. Opportunities for association 
have declined along with industrial, social 
and religious organisations and with such 
deteriorating public-interaction, the PY 

has become more critical in the life- 
styles of ordinary folk. In present times 
of economic recession they are Deine 
forced to develop a more meaning! 
community function. No longer can they 
simply open the doors and expect 
Customers to pile in with their pay 
packets. They now have to gladly re 
for social-functions and community 
events that once were served by chur 


In Defence of Paddy’s Market 


he reason that every city in the 
world has second-hand markets is 
because they are needed by those 
who can't keep up with the cost of living. 
In today’s times of chronic economic 
depression they are the essential provider 
for countless families. Paddy's Market 
has served this function longer than any 
other existing market in Glasgow. It is 
located under the railway arches in 
Shipbank Lane and along the Briggait 
because this was central to the area that 
the poor immigrants from Ireland first 
settled. It was also one of the few places 
that the poor of Glasgow were allowed to 
buy and sell to one another to sustain a 
marginal existence; and this was no 
historical mistake. 

The Briggait/Calton/Stockwell had been 
vacated by the merchants and mill-owners 
who built it, as they fled the pollution of 
their own factories. For over a hundred 
years since then, the area became known 
for all kinds of markets which served the 
less affluent among the City’s population. 
By theearly 1970sas inner-city demolition 
had almost completed its course and the 
people had been moved out to the housing 
schemes, the Fish Market finally closed 
leaving most of the area abandoned and in 
serious disrepair. Since then, it has been 
up for grabs and many city-planners and 
potential developers see Paddy’s Market 
as the factor that is holding things up. In 
Tecent years there have been numerous 


The Pub: A Community Partnership 


halls and social-clubs. Passive institutions 
No more, they affect and are affected by 
the community in which they are located. 
Indeed, they are often the organisational 
focus for many local issues and causes. 
In recognition of this, authorities have 
relaxed many of the restrictions that 
encouraged the short, intense drinking 
Sessions that made pubs unfit for family 
use. Defusing the drunken explosions 
that hit the streets at closing time, it also 

One away with the carryout parties that 
Were such an enduring characteristic of 

lasgow. Although lamented by many, 
this has greatly reduced the incidence of 
Serious alcohol-related crime in the 


attempts to gentrify the area by building 
up-market shops and apartments like the 
Briggait Centre and Carrick Quay. These 
have failed, not because of Paddy's Market 
but because there is ‘no’ market for that 
type of development in a traditional 
working class area like the Briggait. There 
have been recent attempts to confine 
Paddy's Market to a smaller area by 
fencing off gap-sites around it and this 
tenewed worries that it was going to be 
closed altogether. After a campaign by 
the public and market traders, the Planning 
Dept gave assurances of its tenure and 
this was followed by a personal press- 
release from the M.P. Jimmy Wray. He 
gave himself and the city council a pat on 
the back for their stoic support; about one 
week later more fences were put up. 
Mr. Wray ommitted to say that the 
imminent extension to the High Court 
includes car-parking which might 
encroach on Paddy's Market. He also 
forgot to say that the present main doors 
are being closed for good as soon as the 
extension is completed with the ‘new 
main entrance” being in St.Margaret's 
Place. Will the prestigious High Court of 
Glasgow tolerate the continued existence 
of Paddy's Market right outside its front 
door? Will it have the final excuse to get 
rid of it and make way for the developers? 
According to most traders, Paddy's 
Market is safe for another hundred years. 
But they are concerned that all the recent 


home. The social-orientation of 
licensing-laws also facilitates the 
introduction of young people to socially 
acceptable drinking habits. If this can 
continue to promote responsible 
business attitudes among publicans, 
making them sensitive to their 
community, prices and standards, it 
might also attract adolescents away 
from the current sub-culture of street 
drinking. Although still guided by profit- 
motive, pubs are now integral to any 
community’s resource structure and 
can be encouraged to be positive 
elements in society through the 
strengthening of mutual respect 


Do yousee 
WHAT 1 SEE? 


negative talk about closure is leaving the 
impression that the Market has no future. 
The message is loud and clear; Paddy's is 
still open and will be for a long time to 
come. 


between them and the people. Some 
argue that they have a detrimental effect 
on many familles and while this cannot 
be denied, most alcohol abuse will occur 
with or without them. It is also true that 
too many publicans and brewers couldn't 
give two-hoots about how they fill their 
tills. Only the community itself can make 
them more responsive to the local 
limitations and demands through their 
habits of custom. Regardless, that pubs 
are here to stay and are the main focus 
in leisure and entertainment for most 
people, is as obvious as the certainty 
that their function is no longer only for 
the drinking of alcohol. 
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Places of interest in 


ihe Stockwell Village: 


1) Annie Millers Pub & Restaurant 
2) Cantina Del Ray 
3) Charlie Parkers 
4) Circa Discotheque 
5) Clutha Vaults..... 


Modern Glasgow Pub 
in Bar & Restaurant 
.. Showbar 
Ra Dancin’ 
Writers'/Folk/Blues Pub 
6) Cranhill Arts Gallery .. Gallery of Photography 
7) Fazzi Bros. Restaurant . ltalian Deli/Restaurant 
1B) Fas and Round ccsnasusweinctesomeaea see 
9) Fury Murrays 
10) John's Inn..... 
11) Kings Court 
12) King St. Gallery 
13) Liner's Restaurs 
14) MacLeods Bag-Pipe Make: 
15) McCools Ruling Cowboy .. 
16) McDonalds Burger Restaurant .. 
17) Morrisons Bar.. 
18) Nugent's Throni 
49) Paddy's Market 
20) Reardons Snooker Hail 
21) The ‘8' Ball Pool Hall 


.. New City Pub 
‘ollector's Paradise 
Paintings & Prints 
Clydeside Cuisine 
sic & Accessories 
Blues/Folk/Jazz/Jive 
Ala carte Mac-burgers 
Gill Shop & Bar Meals 
Used Lawvy Pans & Junk 
Glasgow's Oldest Market 
. Open till 3.00am 
Licensed till 2.00am 
ditional Bar/Lounge 
jealth Food Café & Bar 


Clydeside Disco Bar 

Bar & Function Lounge 

Dominoes & Darts Pub 

27) The Old Ship Bank Vaults .C. Singaround Pub 
28) The Oriental Bar ...... Wan Singer Wan Song Pub 
29) The Print Studio & Gallery .. Workshops & Gallery 
30) The Riggs Bai Old Style Glasgow Pub 


31) The Riverside 
32) The Scotia Bar 
33) The Tivoli Resta 
34) The Tolbooth 

35) The Transmission Gallery. 
36) The Tron Theatre & Café & Bar 


Ceilidhs & Concerts 
Club & Writers’ Pub 
ish ‘n Chip Restaurant 


37) The Westering Winds 
38) The Ventura Café Bai 
39) The Victoria Bar..... 
40) Wasps Art Gallery 


Traditional Folk Music 
. Art Workshops & Shows 


SCOTIA BAR 


Ist OF MAY POETRY PRIZE 
JUDGES 


Liz Lochhead Tom Leonard Valerie Gillies Edwin Morgan 


Shortlist Selection Panel 


Raymond Ross Joy Hendry Kenny MacKenzie Tessa Ransford 
Cencrastus Chapman West Coast Magazine Lines Review 


Intermediate Judges 


Janet Paisley Ronnie Smith John Linklater Brendan McLaughlin 


ASFIEL GLASGYU W 
AMANG US PEOPLE 
WRITING 


THE SCOTIA BAR WRITERS?’ PRIZE 


‘The passion of the men 
and women of Scotland 
has never been in 
question, but it is surely 
time we paid more 
attention to the literary 
evidence of this produced 
by the same people. The 
Scotia Writers’ Prize is 
but the first step in that 
direction.’ 

Billy Connolly 


Edited by 
BRENDAN McLAUGHLIN 


Introduced by 

BILLY CONNOLLY 
JACK McLEAN 

MARK McMANUS 
KATY MURPHY 

and ELAINE C, SMITH 


: Way did Ian Lang choose the Merchant Bankers Quayle Munro to pean an objective 
study on water privitisation, wno are they & wny them? They are the financial 
managers of five companies all-relatively small exept for one, Shanks & McHwan's ple 
which they have the closest ties to. This comany's executive chairman knows a 
thing or two about modern, successful business procedure in Scotland for he is 
Hugh Runciman a chairman of British Steel, the Scottish Eastern Investment Company 
(who plan to invest in Eastern Europe with the money they ripped off from Scotland) 
and he is also a chairman of the Scottish National Trust (those guardians against 
pollution). Other directors include James Boyd of the Bank of Scotland, the »ritish 
Linen Bank (wno are handling the Scottish Power shares sell-off), Scottish Widows 
and Pensions Management; Anthony Alexander is a director of Hanson ple (who have 
recently aquired Kenneth Baker, a main architect of the Poll Tax) and David Munro 
of Quayle Munro itself. 

The real process of privitisation is to create monopolies for the rich, this is 
certainly what happened with Scottish Power. Two of Scottish Power's directors are 
directors of the two richest companies in Scotland: No.I Standard Life (witn profits 
last year of £2,212.Im) has Nicolas Knenssberg. Scottish Widows No.2 (with a mere 
£I,0I4.8m profit last year) has Colin Black, who is also a director of Klienwort 
Benson and another’ Bast German Investment Trust. The entire boards of S, Life and 
S.Widows are made up of directors from various supposedly competing banks wno cross 
over onto each side including tne Bank of Scotland, the Royal Bank of Scotland, the 
British Linen Bank, the TSB, Banco de Santander, Flemings and so on, That great 
cornerstone of Tory ideology 'competition' does'nt apply to tne big boys, they play 
Monopoly. The cross overs and insider deals are particularly obvious when you examine 
the line ups of Investment Trusts. Take Murray International Trust ple, it is 
entirely composed of non-executive directors who sit round a table pool their 
resources and put the fix in, “urray International nas George Younger (of the Bank 
of Scotland, Scottish Equitable and United Biscuits), William Coats (of tue Clydes— 
dale Bank), Alexander Stephen (Scottish Widows) and “ay Yonnstone of Scottish 
Amicable, Glasgow Cultural unterprises, Murray Jonnstone and Forty other Murray 
companies who all operate out of the same adress (7 West “ile Street) all with 
sligntly differant combinations of company directors, all worxing out how to 
compete better: compete to exploit tne poor that is. 

Not just anyone can be the boss of botn a bank and a privitised company as Quayle 
Munro will tell Ian Lang, you have to be part of tae Super League wno are routinely 
given sickening rises in salary, sucn as David Scholey wno recieves £I.2m from his 
Bank SG Warbug (not counting his fee from BI who maxe that every second, althougn 
they do have to put up with Norman Tebbit on the board). Despite the token protests 
on the telly about this by MPs it is they wno enevitably join the boards tnemselves 
cashing in on more inside information. Tne salaries are *justified', they say 


because it attracts the ‘right kind of person' i.e. someone whose first motivation 


is profit, legality then comes second, morality is not on the agenda. 


bout 70% of directors salaries is related to tne performance of tneir companies 
shares. The Banks, Insurance Companies and Investment Trusts, with their access 
to pension funds, take these and tie them in to their companies own performance. 
Tnose who manage a companies money have the closest link to that company imaginable, 
Those who hand the pension funds over to be 'managea' know this only too well and 
are in on the game, they see the financial success of the companies handling the 
cash as a bigger priority than the pensioners themselves wno tae lot of them would 
rather see drop dead. 
Strathclyde Regional Council's pension fund (with its commercial market value of 
£2.4 Billion) is in the hands of Murray Johnstone & Scottish Amicable both run by 
Ray Johnstone. Murray Johnstone also ‘advise’ Allied lyons, Havelock #uropa (run 
by Sir 4ewis Robertson who also runs Stakis and Lilley) and Meyer International 
(mun by the CBI's Sir Peter Thompson) all of whom, together with Ray Johnstone's 
Glasgow Cultural Enterprises were tne cheif benificiaries of the 1990 Council 
spending spree as their accounts snow. 
Tne Jonnstone of Murray Jonnstone is Ray, but wno is tne mysterious tir.Murray wnose 
name is absent from all of his named Forty companies, provably out of fear of the 
tax man * One other Murray company occupies a differant adress and belongs to the 
David Murray of Rangers fame. ‘Their financial advisor is calles Noble @rossart who 
also advise Havelock “uropa, Lilley and our old friends Scottish Power. “r Angus 
Grossart himself is a board member of the Bank of Scotland, STV and oxcourse | 
Murray International which belongs to David Murray. Murray International is a 
holding company wnich seems to hold none. No doubt througn Grossart's connections 
with George Younger on the Yank of Scotland David Murray checks up on the ‘competition! 
and asks how much George, “ay and all tne boys from the banxs are making in all 
those Murray companies, they could all hire a box at Ibrox and have a cosier cnat. 
Some people are more careless nowever, take Ian MacDonald of Scottish Power, 
he also ‘directs the Caledonian »ank where he sits alongside William Henderson who 
just happens to run another tnree companies: 4othian Zlectrical Machines, Industrial 
Solenoids and Mycalex “iotors all of wnom would benifit greatly from such a neat 
conection in this competitive chimate. Pernaps we snould cali in tie audit Commision 
on that one, indeed Ian MacDonald could tell tnem nimself because Charles Stewart, 
a fellow director of Scottisn Power sits on tne Audit Commission, 
We've all had enough of tnis little game. If they go ahead and privitise water 
they'll find themselves playing against some real competition. 
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Come to the 


; PUBLIC MEETING: 


7:00 pm 
Friday January 18th 1991 


DOLPHIN ARTS CENTRE 
7 James Street, Bridgeton 


Glasgow for People 


Write for our handy illustrated brochure with colour map 


(please enclose 50p + pp) to: Glasgow for People, 3 Royal 
Exchange Court, 85 Queen Street, Glasgow G1 3DB (or 
telephone (041) 248 2078). 


(EVENS oN Ol emlexere) ols) 


An historic legal 


Court Battle battle is about to 
ead 


take place! 


At a time when cities across Europe are 
trying to cut down on car use, Glasgow is facing the largest urban 
motorway programme in Europe. 


The Secretary of State has approved this colossal motorway plan - which 
includes the notorious Twin Bridges, parachuted in at the last minute 
without any public consultation whatsoever. 


Glasgow for People are appealing against his approval of this disasterous 
plan which would destroy homes, shops, businesses, and pubs, and leave a 
trail of blight in its wake. 


A giant new road will slice through the historic heart of Glasgow from 
Townhead down to Glasgow Green. This will effectively turn the East End, 
and especially the Barras, into a backwater, cutting people off from the city 
centre. 


Thousands of people in London joined together last year and stopped the 
Government from building £4 billion worth of roads which would have 
ruined their communities. 


As the hour of this vital court hearing draws near, can YOU help Glasgow to 
see the back of its motorway monster? 


O Come to the PUBLIC MEETING: 7:00 pm Friday January 18th 1991 
DOLPHIN ARTS CENTRE, 7 James Street, Bridgeton 
O. Write for our new illustrated brochure with colour map (please send 50p 


+ pp) to: GfP, 3 Royal Exchange Court, 85 Queen Street, Glasgow G1 
3DB (or telephone (041) 248 2078). 

O Buy GfP Action Bonds and help us to continue our legal action against 
the Secretary of State (available from the GfP office in £1 and £5 
denominations). 
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Writers’ Retreat 
Oldest Pubs in Glasgow 
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‘The passion of the men 
and women of Scotland 
has never been in 
question, but it is surely 
time we paid more 


attention to the literary 
evidence of this produced 
hy the same people. The 
Scotia Writers’ Prize is 
hut the first step in that 
direction,” 


Billy Connolly 


Edited by 
BRENDAN McLAUGHLIN 


Introduced by 
BILLY CONNOLLY 
JACK McLEAN 

MARK MeMANUS 
KATY MURPHY 

and ELAINE C. SMITH 


THE SCOTIA BAR 
ORIGINALSONGS AND T 
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112-14 Stockwell Street Glasgow GI4IWV O41-552-8681 
On Sale at the Scotia Bar 
and all aood record shoos 


All Scotia Bar publications and recordings are available for purchase at the bar. 


i ity, Glasgow is an ongoing process being continuously re-defined 
by he aceay cies pee Ly economic and social factors. Long 
before Saint Mungo founded his church in A.D. 543, prehistoric and nome 
settlements had left their marks on ‘the dear green place wis vere neve: 
fully erased by the ecclesiastical submersion that led to the establis ee 
the Bishop’s burgh in 1175. After the first bridge was built over eee 
Clyde at the ‘Stockwell semeage in see Leese fet ae oy a 
developed as a market town. Glasgow 1 eat Union’ in 707, 
when trade opened up with English colonies a! ea capa 
there was unprecedented access to the lucrativ can enihe 

i ipping was met by the burgeoning eng! 
Zap on pds, chalet factor, however, was the availability of 


cheap labour which had flooded to Glasgow in the 1800s from the brutal 


clearances and famine in Scotland and Ireland. They had denise ae Led 
work and it was they who made it the ‘Workers ah it sid ae 
demands of the colonial aces agate biscent a eee bi cola 
i js that e mid-ni " ; 
such 2 Wide ran ot Ber theworld Sounrestrained was theindustrialisation 
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process that the city suffered a level of social deprivation that forced the 
people to unite in struggle for basic living and working conditions. From 
such solidarity developed an intelligent and tough working class that 
refused to tolerate the hardship they were expected to endure and Glasgow 
became known the world over as the ‘Red Clydeside’. Sadly this was not 
enough tostop the decline into the post-industrial society itis today. With the 
industrial infrastructure gone, it is now a city of shops and offices and 
peripheral housing, schemes increasingly under threat from the effects of 
unemployment and social alienation. Any residential development in the 
city centre is mostly located in the ‘Merchant City’; named after the 17th 
century merchants whose fortunes were almost wholly procured from 
colonial slavery and exploitation of the poor folk of Glasgow. This was no 


new experience, as poor folk have always been the victims of profiteering 
business principles. Luckily Glasgow’s traditions and strength of character 
pial to be drawn from its people 
allows the city to continue flourishing to this day. The ‘St i fil 

one of few traditional communities Teft in the aty a calles tie, 
and workand their market area has been the Stockwell 


exception of the 200 year survival of the Scoti 
wee es ival of the‘Scotia Bar’ ani 
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Oldest Pubs In Glasgow 


Glasgow Folk Club 
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CLUTHA VAULTS 
167 Stockwell Street 
Glasgow G1 4LW 


SCOTIA BAR 
112 Stockwell Street 
Glasgow G1 4LW 
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041-552 8681 041-552 7520 
Wednesday Evenings Monday Evenings 
FOLK CLUB TRADITIONAL TUNES & SONGS F 
WS 
~ Rs 
Saturday Afternoons Tuesday Evenings Vee 
MUSIC CLUB READINGS: POETRY & PROSE 
~ © 
Sunday Afternoons Thursday Evenings 
BLUES CLUB BLUES WORKSHOP: TRAD/DELTA 
~ ~ 
Every Evening Saturday Afternoons 
MUSIC & SONG SESSIONS BLUE GRASS/COUNTRY MUSIC 
eye ~~ 
2, Instruments & voices Sunday Evenings 
Ks available from bar SONG & MUSIC WORKSHOP 
my Writers’ Retreat 
RY & Session Howff 
RY ey 
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Writers’ Retreat 
Oldest Pubs in Glasgow 
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LITERATURE 


James Kelman 
on The Blues Poets. 


I remember The Poets from 
«when I was 17 or 18. It was 
difficult not to if you 
lived in Glasgow and 
listened to pop music. When 
I was 22 I started writing 
stories. I also wrote two 
plays, working with actor 
musician Alan Tall. 
One night we went for a 


_pint, ng | heard rumours. 
jood band playing ata * 


Anyway he survived that and 

returned to the music and got 
a band together, some of the 
old squad and a couple of new 


folkz The Blues Poets. 


Over the next couple of years 
we discussed doing. some sort 
of project together. By this 
time I was a groupie but the 
roadie jobs were taken and 
Dougie filled the drummer 
spot 25 years ago. So I wrote 
them a play instead. 

As usual things got 
complicated, and the project 
grew to involve 20 folk and 
we've taken out a loan, 
formed Sound House 

Theatre, set sail for 
unknown horizons, and those 
‘in memoriahm' days, they're 
as far behind as we alt wort 
to leave them. 


better than Noah's Ark, we're 


Plus there's room aboard the 


craft, that's the beauty of 
is: deal, ‘all you have to do 
is climb the ladder. It's 


all adult human beings and 
insafe art we're 
practising. 


Continual harassment is the 
only guarantee: a never 
ending grind of vans 
breaking down and PA systems 
not working properly; people 
not doing what they say 
they’11 do; venue 
proprietors messing you 

t; even your instruments 
get abused and audiences are 
a lottery. At the same time 
you're trying to lead a 
normal family life, getting 
by with the minimum hassle. 
This ongoing struggle, an 


_ interminable succession of 


the most minor, most petty 
inconveniences imaginable, 


_ all designed to do your head 


in, combining to destroy the 
very discipline you've had 
to grab and cling onto in 
order to survive, not just 
as an artist but as a human 
being... 
Of course this bond has a 
"history’. But when. 
musicians of ‘this quality 
are together this Length of 
time then that has to be 


true. But history is only 


. part of reality. The present 


s the greater part, and - 
this play is the present. 


' Here we have The Blues Poets 


performance, but the 

professional back-up: that. 

money guarantees doesn‘t 
exist. 


‘ : and guests, live on stage, 
team effort, ‘created in 


not just as musicians but as 
actors too, playing out a 
day-in-the-life of a band 
who aren't themselves, not 
anywhere near it, not on any 
personal level. But what do 
we mean by ''personal 
level''? Art is always 
personal. It's what the 
play's about. 


James Kelman is best known as a 


novelist and short story writer; he . 
was awarded the 1987 Cheltenham 


Prize (Greyhound for Breakfast) 
and the 1989 James Tait Black 
Memorial Prize (A Disaffection). 
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One, two - hey is Kelman's first 
play in five years and he notes: 


"A quality performance of : 
music is integral to One, two 
- hey. It needs practising 
performance-musicians to play 
some lead acting roles. This 


is not an argument about 


& Political ‘quthenticity'. 


James Kelman’ 


AMES KELMAN: 


nd°genuine nature 
1 OF performance of music is 
How tate it was, how tate TURAL. Obviously there is 
“a diference between performing 
music and acting a performance 
of music. A similar 
distinction exists between the 
creation of art anda 
simulation of the creation of 
art. In this particular play 
it is necessary that the art 
of music-in-performance is 
created." 


The Poets are regarded as or 
of the most influential po| 


gui aton 
blues fanatics, inspired by the 

likes of Lightnin’ Hopk 
lin’ Wolf and Sleepy John 


ng their 
“became 


? hb 
hit Creaching number 
Extensive tours of Britain 
followed and then another 
single, That's The Way It's 
Got To Be, a high octane, 
driving slice of raw R 'nB 
that was arguably the band's 
best performance. However the 
single was poorly 
promoted and 
flopped. 


Another single for Decca, the 
ballad I Am So Blue, failed 
to make an impression on the 
charts after which guitarist 
Tony Myles called it a day. 
‘was replaced by Fraser 


a. young player from 


a gement problems soon 
forced George Gallacher to 
quit. 

Thereafter members fell away 
one by one until by the end of 
1966 only Fraser Watson 
remained from any line-up which 
had recorded. The new Poets 
included Andi Mulvey on 
vocals and Ian McMillan on 
guitar. 


The band signed a new record and management 
deal which brought them back to Decca for 
two more singles. Wooden Spoon and In 
Your Tower again were somewhat different 
from previous Poets releases, with the 


latter having an Eastern influence fron an»... 


overdubbed Indian. flute. 

MOJO magazine recently included the song in 
its selecti itt 
psychedelic records, ng with the likes 
of Créan, Pink Floyd and Jimi Hendrix. 
Agoin, the singles made no impact and 
personnel upheavals followed. By 1968 Ian 
McMillan rematned and he put together yet 

- © another Poets Line-up with guitarist 


runmer Dougie 


After leaving The Poet: Hit t 
Watson joined The Pathfi rs Lasgow 
group renowned for its energetic covers of 

Tamla and Stax numbers. By 1968 record 
company interest in the band was growing, 
and a demo sent to London music producer 
and former Shadows drummer Tony ‘Meehan 
was enough to persuade him to bring the 
group to London to record. 

The resulting acetate of the Carol Kidd/ 

Gerry Goffin song Road To Nowhere was 


taken to The Beatles’ Apple Records by 
Meehan. 


} of Landmark British — 


»It should have been a hit but 


McCartney..and Harrison were 
sufficiently.impressed to 
sign the band.» 

However Apple insisted 

the band change its 

name to White Trash, 
which ultimately led to 
problems’ tater. 

The band’s Road To Nowhere 
was a powerful, roaring 
version with singer Ian 
Clews screaming the lyrics . 
over Watson's guitar volleys. 


jatson managed 
ved in the 


Pass album, but work for the 
guitarist was hard to come 

by. Within a couple of years 
he would be back in Glasgow. 


Meanwhile former Poets drummer Dougie 
Henderson was touring the world with 
the highly successful pop group 
Marmalade. He recorded the hit singles 
Cousin Norman, Back On The Road 
and Radancer with the group and also 
joined them for tours of Australia, 
the Far East, South America and 
Europe. 

But by 1974 he'd had enough of the 
chaotic lifestyle that being in a pop 
band brings, at the time citing 
"'musical differences'' as his reason 
for quitting. In reality the band were 
faltering anyway and the end looked 
near, and before long Dougie also 
returned to Glasgow. 


whose music focneeed “much” 
anticipated turmoil of the 1970: 
Original bassist Gordon Pitcairn 
left in 1975 to be replaced by 
Jackson Clarkin. 
In effect the Poets had reformed but 
the music was far removed from their 
whimsical pop of the sixties. The 
group became ear-splitting 
propagandists of the far left, 
attracting a hard-core cult following. 


“Loss Band in 1975 and has 


Barring the occasional break- 
up, this group continued to 
play until the late 198s. 
By then George Gallacher had 
tired of the heavy rock 
format and for a short time 
he withdrew from gigging 
altogether. 

It was then that he returned 
to his first love-the 
Blues.In 1991 he formed The 
Blues Poets (what else?) 
with guitarists Willie 
Cunningham and Scott . 


McGowan. Inevitably 
Watson, Clarkin 

and Henderson followed. 
Scott McGowan was part of 


igined George in the Dead 


played with the singer on and 
off ever since. In that time 
he has established himself as 
an inventive and highly 
versatile bass player. 


og 


THEATRE AND MUSIG 


Brendan McLaughlin. 
"Neither having been here nor there 
with no intention of going anywhere 

in particular, I.live in the 
knowledge that all we've got is all 
we've.got and no one should be 
allowed to muck about with it. But, 
in this world of natural and 
structural inequality, I know that 
survival would be brutally arbitrary 
without reference to culture and 
art. Brokers of power and wealth 
surround themselves with state- 
controlled legal and political 
insurance. The rest of us must 
depend on ourselves, and art.is our 


Alan Henderson is a 
road manager with The Blues 
Poets, as he was with 
Marmalade in the seventies on 
the group's global tours. 
Although a guitarist, Alan has 


never.played in a band but he 
has done voluntary work in 
music therapy for. children with 
special needs. 


only means of defence. It is the | 
_only weapon that's available to us — 


t and we should all Learn to use 


irecting ,Hug 

(Wiseguise) and Trickledown 
“Town (Calypso), and roles in 
Taggart and High Road (STV), 
The House With The Green 
Shutters (BBC), No Mean City 
(7:84) and The Cut 
(Wiseguise), for which he 
received a London Fringe 
Theatre Awards best actor 
nomination. 
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THEATRE AND MUSIG 


and the acclaimed 
The Green Bridge 


playing victims he teft» 
decades, in the interve 


: r ended 
when he was enticed back into theatre with 


offers of more positive roles. He has 
since worked with 7:84 (The Grapes Of 
Wrath), Borderline (East Side Story) 
and Paranoid Productions (10 Days In 
May). In television and film Gary has 
appeared in Close (Green Bridge Films), 
Down Among The Big Boys (BBC), Ladies 
Who've Been Kissed (Granada), Shallow 
Grave (Figment Films) and Dr Finlay 


(STV). 


ANNE MARIE TIMONEY 


Violet Saint-James is 
known to Glasgow audiences as the 
singer with the blues band Seventh 
Heaven. Inspired by the great 

» female jazz and blues vocalists 
“(Billie Holliday and Etta James to 
namie but two} Violet has been 
acclaimed as an exciting new talent 
on the Scottish music scene. 
Although she sang in the pubs of 

_ Glasgow as a teenager for three 

_ years in the seventies it was in 

- 1992 that she returned to the stage, 
initially with the rock 'n roll 
bandleader Rollin’ Joe Dalton. 
One, two - hey shoutd confirm her 
growing reputation as a singer of. 
great power and artistry. a 


nger/songw 
appeared in numerous stage __ 
productions including Mean City 
Unlimited's From The Calton To 
Catalonia and Niahgn Rhu's 
Electra. Last year the Derby-based 
independent Meg Records label 
released a cassette album of Mark's 
own songs and he is currently 
recording new material for another 
release in the new year. 


Brendan McLaughlin. 
"Neither having been here nor there 
with no intention of going anywhere 

in particular, I.live in the 
knowledge that all we've got is all 
we've.got and no one should be 
allowed to muck about with it. But, 
in this world of natural and 
structural inequality, I know that 
survival would be brutally arbitrary 
without reference to culture and 
art. Brokers of power and wealth 
surround themselves with state- 
controlled legal and political 


insurance. The rest of us must. 


depend on ourselves, and artis our 
only means of defence. It is the 
only weapon that's available to us 
all and we should ali learn to use 
it with whatever skill we can 
achieve. That"s why, good or bad, I 
am involved in art in general and 
: is play in particular." 


David Edgar has 


was a biker 
Ho Brigade. =e 
first vi ture 


“been a road 


Alan Henderson is a 
road manager with The Blues 
Poets, as he was with 
Marmalade in the seventies on 
the group's global tours. 
Although a guitarist, Alan has 


never.played in a band but he 
has done voluntary work in 
music therapy for. children with 
special needs. 


Taggart and High Road (STV), 
The House With The Green 
Shutters (BBC), No Mean City 
(7:84) and The Cut 
(Wiseguise), for which he 
received a London Fringe 
Theatre Awards best actor 
nomination. 
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SOUND HOUSE THEATRE A BACKGROUND) TO) THE COMPANY 


Nowadays it is something of a truism to say that theatre in Scotland has 
degenerated. But perhaps the degree of degeneration has been greatly 
underestimated. SOUND HOUSE THEATRE was formed by professional people to 
produce theatre that otherwise might not be staged. Our experience is broad- 
ranging, both in the arts and in general business practice. Like many others 
with an interest in Scottish theatre we have looked at ways that regeneration 
might occur. 

SOUND HOUSE THEATRE has as its first production the world premiere of a 
play by an award-winning, nationally-known Scottish author. The cast includes 
certain names of legendary status in the world of Scottish rock and rhythm & 
blues music; other members of the cast are esteemed in the acting profession. 
The marketing potential is obvious. Yet no established subsidised company can 
afford to mount the production professionally. It might sound absurd to those 
with a business background but this is the present reality. 

In fact the actual decision not to produce could be taken without bothering 
to read the script. Even the junior assistant to a trainee administrator could 
make that decision, based purely on the play's "artistic demands", in other words 
a "big" cast and a proper rehearsal period. 

At an early instance we looked at the outcome of the relationship between 
public funding (channelled via the Arts Council and local government) and the 
artistic set-up. It seemed to us that instead of existing to support the creation 
of dramatic art, certain factors were strangling creativity through a varied 
set of "damage limitation", cost-cutting exercises. An unhealthy imbalance 
appeared to exist between technical-administrative costs and the resources 
being allocated to the finished product. 

It is crucial to bear in mind that when we speak about the "finished product" 
we speak of the art itself, the actual performance of the play. 

Theatre is also part of the entertainment industry and it is not good business 
practice to run a theatre where the standard of entertainment plays fourth fiddle 
to the switchboard, maintenance and booking office. Nobody goes to see a show 
because the theatre house has the best equipped administration section in town. 
This is not to devalue technical and administrative work. It is essential that 
these areas are organised thoroughly. But they exist at their most efficient 
when operating "out of sight". Scottish theatre is top-heavy with technical and 
administrative burdens. It is the art that suffers. 

We are arguing that the relationship between public subsidy and Scottish 
theatre has become stagnant. It may not be the root cause of the overall 
degeneration but it is an important ingredient. 

We further believe that the approach we have adopted differs from the critique 
being offered in other places. 


At SOUND HOUSE THEATRE we have established the quality of our art as the 
primary criterion of the value of our company. Towards that end each member of 
the company, calling on our collective experience, enters into the technical 
and administrative duties. If we identify an area where specialist work is 
required then we move to acquire the right person for the job (stage design and 
sound production are obvious instances for a play such as this). 

It was our decision that in the present theatrical climate we have no option 
but to reject public subsidy. Experience tells us that, in order to achieve the 
quality of art we want, it is necessary that we retain control of "the product". 
Therefore we seek to take on sponsorship from private business sources. 

On the strength of our initial preparation we attracted a capital loan from 
amember of the local business community who has a personal interest in the arts 
in Scotland. This allowed us to develop SOUND HOUSE THEATRE, recruiting new 
members by personal contact, organising the technical and administrative side 
of things so that a minimum workload would be required by the time we resume 
our final 3 week rehearsal in early October. 

And the proof of the pie lies in the eating. Advance media interest is now 
very strong indeed. The play opens at Glasgow's Arches Theatre for two weeks, 
followed by one week at Edinburgh's Traverse Theatre, then we travel for a 
further week at the Ormonde Multi-Media Centre, Dublin. It should be emphasised 
that media interest is guranteed in three distinct areas; music and literature, 
as well as theatre. 

A television production company are basing an hour-lLength documentary on one, 
two - hey, examining the legacy and present revival of 1960s music. The Blues 
Poets will be releasing an album of the music contained in the play and an 
American record company is releasing early recordings by The Poets (who have 
achieved cult status over the years). In addition the highly respected musician 
and Nashville-based recording producer, Mr Jay Vern, is very keen to record 
new songs by The Blues Poets and is currently working out the logistics of 
operating with the band between Glasgow and Nashville. 

In the literary area our author James Kelman is now on this year's Booker 
Prize shortlist, one of the most prestigious, international literary awards 
in the land. Obviously this has aroused media interest throughout Britain and 
Ireland, and numerous requests for interviews. The result will be announced the 
week before our final rehearsals. 

Coupled with this outstanding, nationwide publicity there is a great deal of 
good-will surrounding SOUND HOUSE THEATRE. It is certainly an ambitious 
venture, but there is nothing wrong in ambition. Without ambition there cannot 
be quality in art. And without paying due respect to the quality of the product 
there is no business that can survive for long, whether subsidised or not. This 
marks a basic principle in the philosophy.of. SOUND HOUSE THEATRE. Any profits 
made on the production of one, two’= hey willbe channelled into SOUND HOUSE 
THEATRE and its future projects (talks are already underway on these). 

We seek sponsorship from the Scottish business community and ask that your 
company considers contributing to this. In return we offer you association with 
SOUND HOUSE THEATRE and the opportunity to become involved in something new 
and exciting in contemporary Scottish theatre, We suggest a figure of between 
£150 and £1500. If you are interested in our offer and feel it might meet with 
your own marketing and promotional. programme we would be glad to hear from you. 
If you require a personal meeting or further information please don't hesitate 
to make contact with us. é e 


Anhistoriclegalbattleis about 
to take place. Glasgow for 
People is taking both the 
Secretary of State for 
Scotland and Strathclyde 
Regional Council to 
Court. We are challeng- 
ing the approval of the 
new motorway plan for 
Glasgow, which includes 
Twin Bridges across the 
E River Clyde. The Council 
itself admits to having carried out 
no public consultation on this major 
new feature of the plan, before incorporating it 
into the Structure Plan Update 1988. 

Thousands of local residents, businesses, com- 
munity and amenity groups have objected by 
signing our petitions, writing letters, and buying 
Action Bonds (see back of brochure). 

The Secretary of State has the legal duty to 
ensure that proper procedures are carried out by 
the local authority. What we seek in law is modest: 
that the Secretary of State return the Plan to the 
authority for proper public consultation on its 
major transport plans. 

At stake is the very right of people to partici- 
pate in planning issues of great impact on their 
lives. The legal battle by Glasgow for People could 
become a watershed in winning back the rights of 
people to have a say in how their environment is 
shaped. AOA 

To demonstrate to the court that this is an 
important right, we must show widespread sup- 
port — Numbers Count! We also need £££ to cover 
the substantial legal cost of this Appeal at the 
Court of Session. Get a “share” of the action - Buy 
Action Bonds to help us sustain court action. (see 


back of brochure) 


Court Batile 
Ahead 


eh 


Twin Bridges 


We object to the Twin Bridges Plan not only on 
legal grounds, butbecause ofits disastrous physical 
and environmental impact. 

« The new expressway bridges beneath the , 
Kingston Bridge would spew 50 - 60,000 vehi- 
cles per day across the river from a new dual 
4-lane motorway on the south side onto already 
congested streets on the north side. Yet the 
highway engineers claim a chief benefit of the 
new roads to be the removal of traffic from 
ordinary streets. 


* Low-level bridges would sever upstream 
navigation to the city centre. Could dredging 
the Clyde still be carried out? If not, storm 
drains could become clogged, the river silted up, 
oad flooding of the city centre a potential haz- 
ard. 


* The historic Co-op Headquarters, a listed 
building, the new Laing homes, and numerous 
industrial premises and jobs would be affected. 
A tangle of feeder roads would badly blight any 
commercial buildings or houses left standing, 


by courtesy of the Glasgow Herald 


a 
South Side 


severed! 


A giant new motorway (M74-extension) stretching 
7.5km from Rutherglen westwards to the Kingston 
and Twin Bridges would bulldoze a wide swathe 
through an important industrial corridor. 
Communities would be split up, and pedestrians, 
cyclists, and buses would have to take the long way 
around, over, or under the new road. The motorway 
would sever all areas south of it from the city centre. 
The following is a list of some of the buildings and 
industrial premises in the path of the motorway: 
¢ at Eglinton Toll (see map) 42 houses, 16 shops 
and other businesses, including listed buildings. 
Motorway built on stilts here, two or three storeys 
high! 
e British Rail’s major servicing depot at Polmadie, 
which was only recently reconstructed and takes a 
significant amount of national coach maintenance 
work; 
* factories in the Dixon’s Blazes Industrial Area; 
’s Printi listed building) 

St Andrew’s Printing Works (a : 
which also houses the Scottish Power Sub-Station 
(an estimate here for the relocation of the substa- 
tion of £5 million); 7 

; tablished in the 
tories and sales offices long est 
a Fat employing over a thonaen’ people yond 
i re e 
disruption and an uncertain futui 
re radia velocats elsewhere in Glasgow. Fear 
Many other buildings ners people ae ay i 
j with a < 
would be Cn ess all the problems of moles 
elevated in sec! » Wie vrations, danger, aM aisual 
petrol exhaust fumes, 


Fc 
3 EGLINGTON 


Among the objections by firms: 


“we do not understand the logic which Proposes the 


a thriving commercial area close to the 
equipped with modern buildings and 


clearly attracting significant investment...” (a chemi- 


“we have at times 


over 700 
he aserlape dices employees... there would 


J ptive effect on the busines: 
@ retail store have to be relocated” 

“We note that our 
depot! If this was so w 
fact a food manufacturin, 
ifficulty with the 
fumes... 12 metres [away]” 


factory is described as a tyre 
uld not object but we are in 
company... We foresee a 
pollution... from exhaust 


ee 
Glasgow's birthplace 
Townhead to London Road Link 


_ The motorway plans are not, in fact, imagina- 
tive or new. 

They were first published in a report by the 
Corporation Engineer, Robert Bruce, in 1945! He 
created a vision of a “Brave New City”, bounded by 
3 concentric ring roads with radial routes forming 
spokes to the centre, and everything old, such as 
the ‘outdated’ City Chambers, swept away. 

Although his plan was never implemented as 
such, the Motorway Box he designedis staggeringly 
like the present M8 which charged through famous 
landmarks and communities at Anderston Cross 
through to Charing Cross (west flank) and then 
east to the Townhead Interchange (north flank). 

The East Flank of the “Box”, or Townhead to 
London Road Link, in its proposed alignment 
(which has no planning permission), has blighted 
the most historic part of the city, from the Cathe- 
dral to Glasgow Green. It is responsible for the 
loss of many fine buildings, and many have cal 
recently or are about to meet the wrecker’s ball. 


lerchant City ue 
7 The threat of the east flank left in its wake a 


the last 

41 of blight and lack of confidence over 
ie which it has only recently Es 
Hei Parts of the Merchant City are un ler 


renewed threat from the East Flank and its an- 
cillary roads. 


rd . 
College Goods Ya [a 
‘This vast area to the east of the Hig Lai 


e regenerated, 


Instead it could b ps, offices, 


neededhousing, worksho} 


blight. 


jobs. 


The wider effects 


Pollution and noise from road traffic are damag- 
ingtopeople’s health, andin many parts of Glasgow 
pollution exceeds World Health guidelines. Ex- 
haust gases include carbon monoxide, sulphur 
dioxide, nitrogen dioxide, smoke and dust. It is 
now known that exhaust fumes also increase acid 
rain and global warming. 

Any attempts to reduce exhaust fumes will be 
completely overwhelmed by the sheer increase in 
traffic. Strathclyde highway planners predict a 
near doubling of the numbers of cars by the year 
2027 in justifying their proposals! 

The damage goes further: New roads tend to 
pull development away from established areas 
into greenfield sites. “Ribbon development” occurs: 
Out-of-town shopping and leisure complexes and 
business parks spring up along the new road. 
Pressures increase to build luxury estates on the 
green belt, and suburban sprawlis fuelled, thereby 

creating even greater car-dependency. 


fcAN YOU HELP? | 


See the back of this monster! 


Agreat deal has been achieved in just a few years: 

periodic newsletters - meetings - walks and talks 

- events - a city centre office - publicity and action 

to stimulate debate on the giant new roads. 
This has only been possible through the gener- 

ous donations of well-wishers (often in excess of 

that requested), and the generous and varied 

efforts and time of volunteers. We want to achieve 

more, but we need your help. Can you... 

* Come to our Public Meeting 

January 17th at 7pm, City Halls 

(Phone for details); 

Attend the Court Hearing 

February 5th and 6th 

(Phone for details); 

2 Join: £3.50 for individuals, £10 for organisa- 

tions 

(Write or phone for an application form) 


* Give a donation by standin 
n order to h 
cover operating costs. : ~ 


* Support our impending court action, 
“Melee Bond (£1 and £5 denominations) 
Monies peeks ae — 
nae Yy left!) after court 

* Come to meetings! Get involved! 


* Help to spread th 
brochures. € word. Ask for more of these 


a rae 

Please give if you can. Your m 
valuable as your time. We 
our income comes solely fr 


Money can be as 
Teceive no funding so 
‘om you. 


Glasgow For Pe, 
ople 
3 Royal Exchange Court, 85 Quee; 
Glasgow G1 SDB. — 


Telephone 041 248 2078 


0 are | 
A divided city: the case for 


the St. John's Link 


Glasgow for 
aa ae welcomes the Proposals for new 
Tse L ions, line reopenings and in parti 
» light rail developments , now a ti yy b ~ 
Promoted by the Strathclyde Pas pe Be 
Beeeaice (Sern: senger Transport 
However, we are amazed at the relu i 
a long awaited rail link between the pee 
railway systems — the renowned St. John’s Link 
, Arelic from the days of competing railway compa- 
nies, Strathclyde’s very extensive rail network still 
exists in piecemeal form in the city centre. Travellers 
wishing to cross the city by rail have to get out at 
Central Station and walk to Queen Street or St. Enoch 


QUEEN 


BLYTHswoop STREET by 


y CHARING CROSS @ 


FINNIESTON 
@ cartick eet 


EXHIBITION 


1 ST. JOHN'S LINK 


St. John’s Link — the case for unification 


Underground, and vice versa. : 
Allitwould require isa short two hundred yard rail 


curve over presently vacant ground (see overleaf) to 
join the two systems. In engineering terms the design 
work is straight-forward and was carried out in the 
1970s by the PTE! Then passengers could travel di- 
rectly between Paisley, Pollokshields, East Kilbride 
on the South Side, to Glasgow Cross, Charing Cross, 
and all other stations north of the river. 
Cross-Scotland journeys such as Ayr to Edinburgh 
would also become easier and more attractive if the 
Tron line (currently freight only) were reopened to 
passenger use as part of the St. John’s Link proposal. 


DUKE STREET @ 


HIGH BELLGROVE 


So 
& TRONGATE 


=a TRON LUN 
E 
© oesiragte NEW STATION 


a 
Give streets back to people! 


For the envir 
onment, walki 
transport are the friendliest 
e frie : 
Public transport is es ie ways of getting around, 
ment. It gives everyone, ate fair form of invest. 
Possibility of Moving at leaat al their income, the 
While vast sums of mon 

ley are poured into motor- 

Wi 
ay Programmes, most passenger and freight journeys 
he “ fact, very local. 60% of allcarjourneysare under 
iles! . ‘ 

ai si oa! any Heals distance journeys, freight 
and passenger,should be encouraged to go by rail 
pocss em apap pac evap ote 

port, essential road users 
will also benefit from less congested roads.) 

In Glasgow, many commuters require their cars 
simply for journeys to and from work, and their vehi- 
cles stand idle during the day. Despite the trafficjams, 
people opt for the car due to the poor frequency of 
trains and buses, and their unreliability. Some even 
claim driving is cheaper! vi! 

By contrast, in successful European cities, the 
number of cars entering the centre has actually gone 
down. By investing to improve the speed and conven- 
ence of public transport, and curtailing car use, many 
motorists now prefer to aed quicker and less 
stressful rail, underground, and buses. F 

Cycling could become a popular option once again. 


i i fe 
Je to return to it, we will need sal 
Bal seca at - not giant roundabouts 


cycling and public 


tes to cycle into the city : 
with cars hartling onto and off of a dual 4-lane motor- 


way (see Eglinton 
at succes: 


cle tracks have made 


Toll inset). Cy retgrans (8 


cycling a gre s in Holland. Yet 


charitable company based in Glasgow which builds 
cycle paths), although doing valiant work, is desper- 
ately poorly funded. 

Ourtwin city of Nuremberg, which hasan excellent 
rail network, also has wide areas of the city reserved 
for pedestrians. Yet in Glasgow, the few “pedestrian” 
streets we have are often cluttered up with delivery 
vehicles and private cars! We need stricter regulation 
of delivery hours, and better enforcement, too. 

Where cars have been kept out, trade nearly al- 
ways improves, as experience on the continent and 
elsewhere in Britain shows. Shops and commerce 
thrive as turnover increases. The streets become liv- 
able again, as people can stop and talk, have a cup of 
coffee, go window-shopping, and even busk, free from 
the noise, pollution, and hazards of road traffic. 

If traffic is permitted, there also also ways of mak- 
ing the streets safer for pedestrians and cyclists: 
Traffic has been ‘calmed’ on the continent through the 
use of road humps, road narrowings, and through the 
use of different road surfaces (which also help to make 
pedestrian priority clear to motorists). 

Road humps are about to become legal on public 
roads in Scotland, and they should now be introduced 
quickly as an effective way of slowing car traffic down, 
and making streets safer. 

When the Structure Plan is drawn up, it should 
take account of new attitudes and developments in 

transport. It must recognise walking and cycling as 
important forms of transport, and make conditions in 
our streets fit for them, too. 
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LIBERTY 
EQUALITY 
SOLIDARITY 


THE PEOPLE'S DAY 


For the dwindling band of work- 
ers who march behind the official 
banner and gather round the offi- 
cial platform on the first Sunday 
of May there will be no mention of 
the class struggle. The labour 
movement will be mobilised, not 
for strike action, boycotts and 
mass struggle, but simply to en- 
sure that Mr Kinnock is elected to 
No.10. 

Yet in the twelve bitter years of 
Thatcher, this same Mr Kinnock, 
and practically the whole of the la- 
bour and trade union movement, 
failed miserably to offer any serious 
challenge as the Tories heaped up 
anti-working class legislation at an 
unprecedented rate. Instead, the la- 


bour and trade union leadership re- 
served their fury for any union, like 
the NUM, that dared take up the 
strike weapon in defence of its 
members’ rights. 

There were moments when Thatcher was 
in deep trouble - the miners” strike, the 
inner-city riots, the Falkland’s war and the 
struggle at Wapping - yet on cach occasion 
the pathetic labour leadership, her 
Majesty's loyal opposition, continued with 
the parliamentary con game and let the 
Tories off the hook. 

The one and only occasion when 
Thatcher was decisively defeated was not 
in parliament. It was when the people them- 
selves came onto the streets, invaded town 
halls and refused en masse to pay the poll 
tax. That should tell us all we need to know. 
Direct Action works. 


Let the Left in Glasgow exert its influ- 


THE SCANDAL OF DSS ADJUDICATING OFFICERS 


The DSS isan arm ofstate-control, a sort 
of secret police. Its workers sign the 
Official Secrets Act and it‘s got priority 
over almost every other govenment 
agency. There's one astonishing power it 
hasin relation to the claims of the victims 
of asbestos-related diseases. Getting the 
allowances due you is a long and 
complicated process, The DSS requires 
proof that the disease you have is an 
effect of asbestos. This means 
consultation and examination with many 
different doctors: your own G.P., three 
from the pneumoconiosis pancl-board 
plus three or more at the respiratory 
department at the Royal Infirmary 
(which is a tougher test than qualifying 
for the Olympic Games ). Sometimes the 
claimant must undergo a biopsy to 
provide proof to the authorities. Or to 
undergo two biopsies. Sometimes even 
three biopsies. 

Let's be clear about what a biopsy is ; it is a major 
operation; the patient goes under the knife. The medics 
search inside yourlungs and other parts of your body for 
traces of dust. A great many patients dic as a result of 
these biopsies. In some cases the death rate is a 
staggering 7 out of 10. Thus in the act of prot 
“proof” of their condition to the DSS they end up being 
killed. The record is so gruesome that experienced 
workers at Clydeside Action on Asbestos advice 


claimants to steer clear of the operating table. Those 
who refuse the biopsy are known by the authorities as 
“Hostile Patient”. 

However, many are “obliged” to endure the 
operation. If you survive that ordeal, and the rest of the 
medical rules and regulations, you're then faced with 
the ultimate test. The ultimate test is the DSS. For the 
purpose of the Diseases Benefit Scheme the person who 
finally decides if a victim suffers from an asbestos- 
related disease is not a doctor, nor is it two doctors, nor 
is it even seven doctors. The final judge is the 
Adjudicating Officer at the DSS. He or she holds 
absolute and discretionary power. This DSS official 
takes the findings of the medical profession and then 
decides if the victim should receive the pittance of an 
allowance due to those afflicted by asbestos-related 
diseases. doesn’t matterif yourownG.P. tells you that 
you have asbestosis, The Adjudicating Officer decides 
whether you've got it “officially”, 

Who is the Adjudicating Officer? Nobody knows. 
Their identity is a closely guarded secret. We do know 
that the role shifis. Different Workers get the job on a 
day-to-day basis. Some of them are little more than 
school-leavers. In other words a boy or girl of 18 or 19 
can be Adjudicating Officers. They ‘examine’ the 
findings of the medical profession then award or reject 
individual claims. 

It gets worse, During last year’s cultural 
‘celebrations’ in Glasgow a celebration of a different 
kind took place at a well-known hotel on the southside 
of the city. It was quite an exclusive wee party. 
Members of the DSS only. Prizes were being dished 
out, One went to the Adjudicating Officer who had 
rejected the most claims and therefore saved the 
department the most money. We don't know whether 
Mrs Thatcher or Michacl Forsyth or Ian Lang or the 


ence now, as it did in March 1990 with the 
magnificent anti-poll tax rally. Remember 
it was not parliament that abolished the 
poll-tax - it was the people who refused to 
pay and came out onto the streets to voice 
their protest. 

It is time to speak out again - against 
widespread DSS poverty, unemployment 
and homelessness; against Tory attacks on 
the Health Service and Education; against 
corruption in the District Labour Council; 
against the betrayal of the Kurds and all 
manifestations of racism at home and 
abroad. 


On this MAY DAY 1991 it is 200 years 
since Tom Paine published ‘The Rights of 
Man’, Let us raise the old battle cry once 
again. 

WORKERS OF THE WORLD UNITE, 
YOU HAVE NOTHING TO LOSE BUT 
YOUR CHAINS! 


Duke of Westminster or representatives from major 
insurance conpanieslike Lloyds of Londonattended the 
ceremony though no doubt their good health was 
toasted by the civil servants who did tum up. Thishorror 
story is happening in Glasgow right now. 

Our Labour District Cauncil was responsible for 
“awarding” Frank Sinatra close on a million quid fora 
day's work then lost a cool £10 million on a 9-month 
temporary heritage exhibition. All done to attract big 
business to the city. But what happens to the victims of 
big business? The same Council givesa miscrly £75010 
Clydeside Action on Asbestos while their Strathclyde 
Regional “comrades” gave a paltry £1000. It is a 
shocking and disgraceful state of affairs. 


IMMEDIATE SUPPORT AND 
SOLIDARITY! 


Clydeside Action on Asbestos is unable 
to register as a charity. From their paltry 
budget they must pay rates and rents on 
top of everthing else, eg. electricity, 
telephone, stationery; heating, furniture, 
photocopying, general office and travel 
expenditure. This is patently impossible 


on the pathetic grants they get from 
District and Region. 


Clydeside Action on Asbestos 
needs immediate support and 
solidarity from the people of 
Glasgow and elsewhere in 
Scotland. Clydeside Action On 
Asbestos, 15St. Margaret's Place, 


Glasgow GI 5JY. 
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The Glad Cafe Welcomes You 


To the Launch of Brendan McLaughlin’s 


The Album 


‘The Lucky Ones’ 
& 


The Single 
‘Independence’ 


| With extra special guests 

| Quirky Jade (A cappella) 
Telemann Ensemble (String Quartet: Oboe & Flute) 

| Umbongo Nambarrie (Reggae & Ska) 


i No charge at door. 
| Just the promise to ' 


j vote in referendum. 


The Scotia Folk 
The Clutha Clipe isin 


The Glasgow Watch: and Voice of the Stockwell Village 
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SPECIAL EDITION 


To 
Celebrate the Bi-Centenary 
of ey 


The Scotia Bar 
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The Stockwell Village 
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CLUTHA VAULTS £1.00 SCOTIA BAR 
167 Siacteyell Street : 112 Stockwell Street 
Glasgow G1 4LW ALL PROCEEDS Glasgow G1 4LW 
Der Se2e (020) FROM THIS MAGAZINE THESE (e 


ARE GOING TO 
CIYNFSINF ACTION ON ASRFSTAS 


SCOTIA BAR 


LIVING WITH THE LEGEND 


(SEN CABO AG) C 
THE SCOTIA E sir SE ALBUM | 


ORIGINAL SONGS AND TUNES, 


a) 


CANBE OBTAINED [E med iS C.D. £7.99 
BY \S CASSETTE £4.99 
MAIL ORDER H + 
FROM 50p POSTAGE 
THE SCOTIABAR | } CHEQUES MADE ouT f 
AT | TO 
ADDRESS BELOW SCOTIA BAR 
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112-114 Stockwell Street Glasgow GIADW 041-552-8681 
On Sale at the Scotia Bar 
and all dood record shops 
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Sat 27th March till Sun 4th April 1993 


A FREE CELEBRATION IN WORDS, MUSIC 
& GLOTTAL GLASWEGIANA 
OF THE COMMON-CULTURE OF THE CLYDESIDE 


INTRODUCING 
THE WORLD PEEVER' CHAMPIONSHIP 


"See me! 
Ah can swerr in the hoose an everythin" 


A GLASGOW CLABBER (STREET PARTY) 


Who needs the Palais? 
GET INVOLVED IN YOUR CITY 
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